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ON  THE 


RELATIONS  OF  FREE  KNOWLEDGE 
TO  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 


Nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
Bacon  gave  forth  the  celebrated  sentence,  u  Knowledge  is 
Power,"  which  no  longer  needs  either  proof  or  illustration. 
In  enunciating  it  the  great  philosopher  did  but  give  clear 
utterance  to  a  conception  which  had  for  ages  dimly  worked 
in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  and  had  often  kindled  them 
into  furious  and  cruel  zeal.  For  there  never  was  a  time 
within  the  reach  of  tradition  when  the  vulgar  did  not  firmly 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  knowledge  which  was  emphati- 
cally power,  and  they  called  it  Magic  or  Sorcery.  This 
obvious  fact  shows  that  the  battle  in  behalf  of  knowledge, 
as  in  itself  good,  still  remained  to  be  fought,  after  the 
Baconian  adage  had  been  ever  so  cordially  admitted.  And 
at  this  day  there  are  many  persons,  neither  thoughtless,  un- 
informed, nor  uninnuential,  who  continue  to  dread  the 
constant  advances  of  knowledge  uncontrolled  by  moral  safe- 
guards. They  urge  that  admiration  of  mere  power  is  a 
kind  of  devil-worship.  An  engine,  they  say,  which  may 
be  effectually  used  either  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  looked 
on  with  terror  by  a  wise  man,  when  trusted  promiscuously 
to  the  multitude.  Some  of  them  then  proceeded  to  infer 
that  it  ought  to  be  reserved  in  the  keeping  of  those  whose 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  affords  some  guarantee  for  its 
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being  well  applied,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  sedulously  dealt 
out  only  to  such  as  are  willing  to  receive  a  definite  moral 
training  superadded.  Finally,  since  they  conceive  this 
moral  training  to  depend  upon  the  distinct  inculcation  of 
religious  doctrine,  they  conclude  that  every  collegiate  esta- 
blishment should  be  subjected  (directly  or  indirectly)  to 
the  test  of  a  religious  creed,  as  the  grand  security  that 
the  knowledge  which  may  be  imparted  and  obtained 
will  be  rightly  applied,  or  produce  whoiesome  effect  on  the 
mind. 

Where  these  scruples  are  real  and  genuine,  they  deserve 
respectful  treatment;  but,  sad  to  say,  it  is  too  plain  that 
with  many  they  are  mere  affectation.  With  thousands  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  this  religious  country,  external  religion  is 
one  of  the  decorums  of  life ;  for  the  spirit  of  which  how  little 
they  themselves  care,  their  reckless  ambition,  voluptuous- 
ness, selfishness,  or  inveterate  worldliness  speak  too  plainly 
to  allow  of  more  than  one  opinion.  The  hypocritical  cry  of 
such  men  concerning  the  importance  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligious education  may  be  summarily  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. But  that  is  no  reason  against  fairly  stating  and 
meeting  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  candid.  We  may,  then, 
admit  at  once  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however 
valuable  in  a  profession  or  art,  is  quite  secondary,  as  regards 
the  real  worth  of  man,  to  the  adopting  of  good  habits  and 
imbibing  of  right  sympathies.  We  do  not  pretend  that  any 
lecturing  of  our  most  accomplished  and  experienced  pro- 
fessors, or  any  assiduity  in  the  most  advanced  students, 
drives  direct  towards  these  ends.  But  we  turn  and  ask,  — 
What  university,  hitherto,  has  solved  the  practical  problem 
which  we  are  reproached  for  declining  formally  to  under- 
take? It  is  notorious  that,  through  the  last  century  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  present,  neither  good  habits  nor  virtuous 
sympathies  were  often  promoted  at  either  of  our  old  uni- 
versities; yet  then,  as  now,  test  articles  were  signed,  and 
attendance  at  daily  chapel,  at  divinity-lectures,  and  at  the 
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Lord's  Supper  was  compulsory  on  the  students.  If  the 
modern  race  of  university-men  has  improved,  it  is  not  be- 
cause these  institutions  have  adopted  a  new  creed  or  new- 
observances,  but  because  they  enforce  more  diligence  in  study, 
and  because  a  more  moral  and  religious  spirit  is  abroad 
through  society.  We  admit  and  maintain  that  the  promo- 
tion of  right  sympathies  is  of  the  first  importance ;  but  there 
is  no  formula  of  teaching  by  which  this  can  be  brought 
about,  whatever  the  name  of  the  study,  whether  science, 
history,  morals,  or  theology.  It  cannot  be  fixed  in  a  printed 
prospectus,  secured  by  the  rules  of  a  committee  or  by  act  of 
Parliament.  It  depends  on  the  living  contact  of  spirit  with 
spirit,  and  refuses  to  abide  permanently  under  any  prescribed 
exterior. 

So  again,  as  to  the  formation  of  good  habits,  it  avails 
nothing  to  declaim  upon  the  value  of  this  as  an  end.  The 
habits  prevailing  in  every  old  university  depend  from  year 
to  year  on  the  young  men  themselves,  and  are  absolutely 
unaffected  by  divinity-lectures  and  such  like  apparatus; 
yet,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  they  are  most  sensibly 
affected  by  the  state  of  literary  study  within  and  by  the 
tone  of  society  without.  Thus  Oxford  and  Cambridge  de- 
pend for  their  morals  and  their  sentiments,  not  on  those 
formalities  which  they  uphold  and  which  we  have  declined, 
but  on  those  circumstances  which  belong  to  them  and  to  us 
in  common.  College-lectures  do  not  swallow  up  the  whole 
life  of  a  college-student.  He  is  far  more  influenced  by  his 
equals  in,  age  and  associates,  or  by  his  family  and  connexions; 
and  in  the  real  world  has  to  earn  for  himself  a  moral  culture 
which  we  do  not  engage  to  bestow  in  a  lecture-room. 
Openly  to  decline  that  responsibility  is  more  honourable; 
to  undertake  it,  even  with  a  systematic  and  notorious  neglect 
of  the  duty,  would  very  often  be  more  profitable. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  moralities  naturally  attach- 
ing themselves  to  a  diligent  pursuit  of  knowledge  which 
ought  not  to  be  underrated.    Those  who  talk  of  superadding 
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moral  training  to  intellectual  enlightenment  as  essential  in 
a  collegiate  system,  must  surely  have  very  indistinct  ideas 
of  what  moral  training  means.    It  does  not  consist  in  hear- 
ing or  committing  to  memory  a  set  of  moral  rules,  however 
excellent,  but  in  acquiring  a  habit  of  self-denial,  self-sacri- 
fice or  self-restraint,  in  obedience  to  them;  and  it  is  most 
obvious  that  example,  circumstance,  and  motive,  not  precept, 
are  here  wanted.    On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  attain 
knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  the  mind  of  necessity  passes 
through  many  processes,  and  receives  a  culture  which  is  in 
a  great  measure  moral.    Young  men  retrench  the  amuse- 
ments enticing  to  their  age,  labour  hard  in  their  study 
instead  of  gratifying  ease,  repress  the  ebullitions  of  mirth 
and  frolic ;in  deference  to  the  proprieties  of  a  lecture-room, 
practise  towards  their  fellow-students  the  politeness  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  friendliness  of  an  equal  in  age;  finally, 
learn  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a  definite  object  of  pur- 
suit—  that  of  improving  their  minds  for  future  service. 
Moreover,  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  the 
habit  of  investigating  truth  and  valuing  it  for  its  own  sake 
is  cultivated.    Positive  science,  it  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  person  at  Cambridge,  helps  us  towards  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  high  intellectual  virtue, — a  confidence  in  the 
objective  existence  and  unchangeableness  of  truth;  and,  by 
showing  that  truth  (in  one  immense  department  of  human 
thought)  is  within  the  reach  of  man,  dispels  the  secret 
corroding  scepticism  by  which  the  love  of  truth  has  been  so 
often  sapped.    In  the  case  of  the  ancient  Academics,  it  is 
clear  that  to  believe  truth  wholly  unattainable  was  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  doubting  whether  there  was  any  truth  at 
all.    Further,  the  study  of  languages  enhances  delicacy  of 
perception  and  the  feeling  of  moral  distinctions,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  force  or  beauty  of  composition. 
Ancient  literature,  and  the  wide  survey  of  the  past  which 
history  takes,  deepen  our  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  our 
insight   into    social   and   political    interests;    and  such 
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enlightenment  has  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  reverence 
for  those  moralities  on  which  all  the  happiness  of  society 
turns.  In  short,  the  general  principle,  that,  "  outward 
temptation  remaining  the  same,  morality  increases  with  in- 
tellectual development,"  may  be  confirmed  from  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  our  old  universities,  where  it  was  long 
notorious  that  those  colleges  which  conducted  their  elec- 
tions with  a  single  reference  to  literary  superiority  were 
uniformly  distinguished  by  the  moral  worth  of  their 
fellows. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  bow  down  in  reverence  to  know- 
ledge or  power  without  reference  to  moral  considerations, 
and  much  less  to  evil  knowledge  or  evil  power,  —  which 
would  justly  be  called  devil-worship;  but  we  hold  that,  by 
the  adorable  wisdom  of  God,  all  good  things  have  an 
affinity  for  one  another,  and  in  the  long  run  tend  to  coin- 
cide. Political  power  has  often  been  in  evil  keeping,  and 
most  hatefully  applied ;  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  all 
formal  and  direct  attempts  to  guarantee  that  it  shall  fall 
into  virtuous  hands;  it  is  very  often  clutched  by  the  violent, 
or  stolen  by  the  cunning;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  confes- 
sedly and  most  signally  of  first-rate  value  to  mankind.  So, 
likewise,  of  other  secondary  powers,  which  are  wholly  un- 
moral, as  the  printing  press.  Whatever  dreadful  results 
through  human  wickedness  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  an  engine,  no  enlightened  persons  doubt  that  it  is 
on  the  whole  a  stupendous  benefit;  nor  would  it  be  im- 
proved by  any  imaginable  religious  restrictions  placed  upon 
authors,  publishers,  or  printers.  The  inventions  and  appli- 
ances of  art  ought  in  principle  to  be  treated  exactly  as  men's 
natural  powers — the  hand,  the  eye,  the  uneducated  mind; 
for  art,  some  one  has  said,  is  natural  to  man.  Abuse  of 
any  of  these  powers  must  be  punished;  but  no  one  can  im- 
agine that  nations  would  be  morally  better,  if  men  had  but 
one  hand  or  one  eye  instead  of  two;  all  must  admit  that  the 
hand  and  the  eye  are  in  themselves  eminently  valuable, 
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although  we  are  not  forced  to  subscribe  39  articles  as  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  right  use  of  either.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
mental  eye,  and  of  the  accumulated  power  which  the  culture 
of  successive  generations  has  given  to  it.  In  superintending 
the  education  of  an  individual,  we  may  reasonably  be  anxious 
to  secure  a  proportionate  development  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  mind.  But  public  systems  of  instruction 
cannot,  and  will  not,  enter  into  these  minute  cares,  profess 
what  they  may  about  it.  A  freer  method  is  essential;  and 
happily  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  not  only 
that  the  onesideness  of  individuals  promotes  the  many- 
sideness  of  a  nation,  but  that  whoever  adds  fresh  intensity  to 
any  single  power  does  in  so  far  a  clear  valuable  service. 

No  one  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  disunion  between 
rank  and  rank,  State  and  State,  on  which  so  large  an  item  of 
human  misery  has  always  depended,  has  been  the  more  for- 
midable and  apparently  hopeless,  because  it  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  bad  and  unprincipled,  but  has  been  diffused 
among  the  wellmeaning  and  comparatively  virtuous.  Fac- 
tions and  wars  could  never  have  long  sustained  their  own  in- 
tensity had  not  many  principles  of  energetic  virtue  imparted 
strength  to  them ;  for  a  party  or  a  country  destitute  of  these, 
presently  falls  to  ruin  in  its  own  rottenness.  Now,  this  very 
circumstance  points  out,  that  whatever  the  deficiency  of 
mankind  in  power  of  self-sacrifice  for  apprehended  duty, 
their  deficiency  in  information  and  in  wisdom  is  still  greater ; 
and  that  whatever  diffuses  intellectual  light,  will  ultimately 
tend  to  union  and  harmony.  Unmoral  though  it  may  be  in 
itself,  metaphysically  viewed,  yet  it  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  moral  powers  of  indivisible  man;  and,  as  in  the  Highest 
of  all  existences,  we  believe  omniscience  and  perfect  goodness 
to  minister  to  each  other,  so  in  the  lower  approximations  of 
His  reasonable  creatures  towards  His  true  image  the  different 
powers  of  the  soul  find  a  mutual  support,  and  tend  towards 
perfection  together. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  analyze,  what  was  the  element 
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residing  (or  supposed  to  reside)  in  the  black  art  of  old  times, 
which  stirred  men  rip  into  burning  jealousy,  and  caused  it  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  spirits  of  Hell.  Why  were  the  witch,  the 
astrologer,  and  the  anatomist  looked  on  with  so  much  ap- 
prehension ?  Should  any  stout  hater  of  priestcraft  reply  that 
the  clergy  desired  to  put  down  all  knowledge  which  they 
could  not  keep  in  their  own  hands,  and  therefore  repre- 
sented it  as  gained  by  selling  one's  soul  to  the  Devil,  there 
must  still  have  been  some  ground  in  human  nature  for  them 
to  work  upon,  or  they  could  not  have  kindled  passions  so 
powerful.  Surely,  it  was  the  darkness,  the  secrecy,  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  arts  emphatically  called  Black,  which 
stamped  them  with  suspicion.  The  power  of  their  professors 
was  supposed  to  be  not  only  absolutely  great,  but  confined 
to  themselves,  as  it  was  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
If  the  study  of  sorcery  had  been  public  and  free  to  all,  it 
could  not  much  longer  have  seemed  evil;  but  while  it  was 
uncertain  how  many  possessed  this  wonderful  science, — 
what  was  their  relative  proficiency, — and  up  to  what  limits 
their  power  extended,  no  man  could  speculate  even  on  the 
probability  that  the  bad  designs  of  one  would  be  checked 
by  the  virtue  or  by  the  interests  of  another.  Thus  it  was 
not  the  knowledge,  and  the  power  derived  from  it,  at  which 
human  nature  shuddered,  but  the  appropriation  or  monopoly 
of  it  by  a  few,  who  constituted  a  secret  brotherhood,  per- 
haps in  league  against  the  rest  of  their  species. 

Such  precisely  is  the  nature  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared, 
not  from  an  indiscriminate  and  impartial  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, but  from  restricting  it  to  those  who  have  exclusive 
interests,  or  who  bind  themselves  to  uphold  some  one  set  of 
opinions.  However  some  good  men  may  cheat  their  own 
understanding,  it  is  certain  that  a  readiness  to  sign  articles 
is  no  test  of  moral  or  spiritual  sentiment;  and  is  utterly 
ridiculous  as  a  guarantee  for  any  sort  of  goodness,  present  or 
future.  The  system  is  not  even  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
but  is  an  inheritance  transmitted   from  times  when  each 
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man  was  eager  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  in  enforcing  his 
private  opinions,  and  when  Church-property  was  a  scramble 
for  selfishness.  Nor  can  any  arguments  for  continuing  such 
exclusiveness  be  devised  which  do  not  amount  to  this:  — 
that  young  men's  minds  must  be  managed  so  as  to  push 
certain  opinions  upon  them  which,  without  peculiar  external 
appliances,  could  not  recommend  and  support  themselves; 
and  that  knowledge  (as  far  as  possible)  is  to  be  confined  to  a 
special  class,  who  are  (as  long  as  possible)  bound  over  to  main- 
tain a  fixed  code  of  doctrine.  I  will  not  insist  that  this  is  glar- 
ingly absurd  in  a  system  which  does  not  profess  infallibility. 
What  may  here  more  especially  be  noted  is,  that  an  exclusive 
corporation  is  thus  generated,  having  peculiar  interests  of 
its  own.  To  intrust  to  it  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  (an 
enactment  which  on  that  hypothesis  must  be  desirable,  if 
possible)  would  be  to  run  headlong  on  the  sorcerer's  rock, 
and  turn  the  academic  clergyman  into  a  professor  of  the 
black  art.  Every  restrictive  trade  is  liable  to  a  moral  disease 
of  its  own.  There  have  been  kingcraft  and  priestcraft, 
lawyercraft,  doctorcraft,  and  many  other  crafts  beside,  each 
virulent  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  mystery 
and  of  the  monopoly.  But,  break  down  the  walls  of  exclu- 
siveness; let  the  wind  of  heaven  play  through  the|  dark 
chambers  of  pretension ;  pour  the  natural  light  into  the  desks 
and  drawers  of  official  technicality;  and  a  healthier,  sweeter 
breath  soon  comes  forth  from  professional  halls,  when  scho- 
lastic and  traditionary  lore  is  forced  to  endure  the  gaze  of 
strong  native  intelligence.  All  this  is  notorious.  Are  we 
very  unreasonable  then,  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation  is  liable  to  the  same  defects  as  all 
similar  bodies?  For  myself  I  must  confess,  that  wherever 
there  is  artificial  appropriation,  I  am  irresistibly  impelled  to 
suspect  something  amiss ;  while  the  great  manifesto  of  simple- 
minded  purpose  is  seen  in  the  hearty  desire  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge as  unshackled  by  conditions  as  the  natural  light  of 
heaven. 
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To  enter  on  a  larger  subject, — it  is  highly  significant 
both  of  future  results  and  of  present  duty,  that  in  our  stage 
of  social  culture,  knowledge  can  only  advance  by  being 
diffused.  That  which  some  writers  carp  at  as  a  flaw  and  a 
foible  in  our  modern  state,  may  be  boldly  claimed  as  one 
great  point  of  superiority.  We  are  a  mechanical  age,  it  is  said ; 
everything  is  done  by  combination  and  organization.  We 
need  philosophical  and  literary  societies,  Royal  Institutions, 
British  Associations,  Academies,  Colleges,  Universities,  in 
order  that  knowledge  may  flourish.  How  different  from 
the  sage  of  antiquity,  who  by  solitary  musings  courted 
truth ;  who  found  a  higher  inspiration  in  the  depth  of  the 
wilderness,  where  his  meditations  fructified  into  power  that 
moved  heaven  and  earth !  Such  statements  are  adapted  to 
delude  the  religious  heart,  which  knows,  and  will  ever  know, 
the  value  of  lonely  musings.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  are 
herein  utterly  misrepresented.  Isolated  man  is  very  weak, 
in  intellect  as  in  body.  It  is  the  play  of  mind  upon  mind 
which  originally  develops  every  faculty  in  the  infant  and 
in  the  growing  boy;  and  only  by  joint  effort,  by  mutual 
enlightenment,  by  learning  from  predecessors,  by  alternate 
inspection,  by  each  verifying  what  another  has  suggested, 
can  we  make  sure  and  sound  advances.  This  may  be  called 
a  mechanical  procedure,  but  it  is  not  the  less  intellectual; 
such  a  phraseology  is  a  vain  attempt  to  lower  modern  intel- 
lect, but  it  will  rather  elevate  the  name  of  mechanism.  The 
combination  of  mind  with  mind  is  to  be  gloried  in  as 
eminently  human,  as  one  of  our  most  obvious  distinctions 
from  the  highest  brute  intellect,  —  as  that  on  which  our 
whole  power  of  progress  depends;  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  now  able  to  carry  out  combined  intellectual  effort,  is 
that  which  confers  its  eminence  on  modern  Europe.  Not 
fellow-countrymen  alone  unite  in  these  noble  und  fruitful 
efforts.  Germany  and  France,  Sweden  and  Russia, — and 
once  more  efficiently  than  now,  Italy  and  Greece, — join  the 
various  population  that  lisps  with  the  tongue  of  England,  to 
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study  what  is,  what  was,  what  will  be,  what  ought  to  be, 
what  must  be.  A  knowledge  diffused  from  land  to  land  of 
what  each  is  doing  and  has  attained,  is,  we  say,  a  main  con- 
dition of  the  highest  further  success.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  security  against  any  abuse  of  the  power  resulting 
from  knowledge. 

If,  indeed,  one  man  could  confine  to  his  own  bosom  the 
terrible  secrets  of  chemistry,  or  if  one  nation  could  keep  to 
herself  the  marvellous  force  of  machinery,  — if  a  narrow 
company  could  appropriate  the  wealth  which  would  arise 
from  a  monopoly  of  medical  and  surgical  art,  or  if  a  prince's 
cabinet  could  alone  possess,  as  kingcraft,  the  theory  and 
experience  of  politics, — such  exclusive  cunning  would  be  as 
formidable  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  old  sorcery  and 
magic.  But  publicity  and  diffusion  take  the  sting  out  of 
knowledge.  The  serpent's  poison  is  gone,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  remains  behind.  No  people  of  Europe  owes 
its  high  position  to  hidden  cleverness ;  and  those  are  foremost 
who  are  most  frank  in  publishing  their  knowledge  and  their 
ignorance,  their  evil  and  their  good, — who  allow,  and  as 
it  were  invite,  criticism  from  natives  and  imitation  by 
foreigners.  A  great  generosity  has  grown  into  the  dealings 
of  our  statesmen,  and  will  grow  henceforth  in  all  the  leading 
nations.  Publication  of  knowledge  is  the  European  maxim. 
Antiquity  was  reserved  and  selfish,  because  she  was  weak. 
When  the  national  existence  of  a  people  was  insecure,  it 
desired  to  cripple  all  neighbour  states,  and  looked  with 
jealousy  on  their  internal  growth.  But  now  the  storms  of 
ages  have  rooted  in  the  ground  the  mightier  communities 
of  Europe :  foreign  conquest  or  national  disintegration  are  as 
the  goblins  once  dreaded  in  childhood.  To  a  Phoenician  or 
old  Roman  statesman  we  should  seem  mad,  in  publishing  for 
the  eyes  of  envious  or  hostile  foreigners  the  maps  and 
soundings  of  our  rivers,  ports,  and  coasts;  nay,  the  internal 
grudges  and  discontents,  the  parties  and  factions,  which  op- 
pose the  authority  or  policy  of  the  mother  country.     It  is 
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impossible  here  to  overlook  the  close  connexion  between 
free  knowledge  and  simplicity  of  purpose.  Those  who  have 
evil  designs  dare  not  bare  their  bosoms  to  the  light;  but 
the  love  of  Knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  in  proportion  to 
its  purity  and  intensity,  is  truly  disinterested,  and  never 
fails  to  promote  most  directly  a  love  of  Truth  and  of 
Justice. 

How  extensively  intellectual  influences  are  at  work  for 
moral  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  admixtures  which 
must  be  expected  from  human  infirmity — how  we  see  them 
beginning  to  unite  and  harmonize  nations  by  creating  com- 
mon interest,  imparting  sympathy,  diffusing  just  and  merciful 
sentiment,  may  be  here  briefly  set  forth.  Of  course,  it  is  fully 
understood  that  all  this  is  in  co-operation  with  a  merciful 
religion;  but  that  religion  did  not  always  display  the  same 
phenomena.  For  ages  together  it  was  torpid,  until  revived 
by  the  intellectual  excitement  which  the  first  diffusion  of 
Greek  literature  produced;  and  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
classics  has  been  obviously  most  beneficial  in  those  countries 
where  governments  and  priesthoods  have  least  been  able  to 
surround  them  with  importunate  moral  safeguards. 

It  would  be  needless  and  tedious  to  insist  in  detail  on  the 
sympathy  between  nation  and  nation,  which  the  cultivation 
of  Physical  Science  is  producing.  The  British  Association 
is  the  great  fact  which  typifies  the  state  of  things.  The 
softening  of  jealousy  into  wholesome  emulation  is  strikingly 
seen,  when  we  compare  the  acrimonious  contests  of  former 
days  concerning  the  pretensions  of  Newton  with  the  tranquil 
harmony  between  Adams  and  Leverrier,  in  spite  of  the 
bluster  of  a  too  vehement  partisan  who  would  have  set  them 
and  their  nations  at  variance.  It  is  the  less  wonderful  that 
men  of  science  should  have  cosmopolitan  feeling;  for  their 
subject  has  in  it  nothing  national  or  local,  and  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  felt  with  equal  vividness  in  every  cultivated 
tongue;  and  as  in  its  leading  branches  mutual  correction  is 
seldom  very  difficult,  good  men  do  not  imbibe  that  aversion 
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for  one  another  which  is  too  common  when  their  differences 
of  opinion  are  irremovable.  But  in  literature  likewise  the 
mutual  amenities  of  State  towards  State  are  highly  gratify- 
ing; the  readiness  to  open  to  foreigners  all  facilities  for  pro- 
secuting literary  works,  which  used  to  be  the  exception, 
is  becoming  the  rule  in  the  leading  continental  states,  from 
whom  in  fact,  we  have  still  much  to  learn. 

Nevertheless,  mere  speculative  interests  could  not  affect 
any  large  part  even  of  our  upper  classes,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Governments  in  such  matters  must  always  be  of 
a  rather  otiose  kind.  In  order  that  the  sympathy  may  take 
a  deeper  practical .  character,  a  common  sphere  of  necessary 
action  is  required;  towards  which  we  are  peculiarly  helped 
by  a  critical  fact  in  the  structure  of  the  earth.  God  has 
given  the  Sea  to  all  nations,  as  their  common  property. 
It  is  no  longer  to  us  the  "vintage-less"  or  barren  brine, 
as  Homer  called  it,  for  it  yields  an  exuberant  harvest;  nor 
can  we  allow  to  Horace  that  it  is  the  "  dissociable,  ocean," 
for  it  is  a  principal  cause  of  union  to  civilized  men.  Not 
only  is  it  "the  highway  of  nations,"  as  a  mere  neutral  space 
or  vacuity ;  it  is  a  field  of  common  interest,  loudly  calling 
for  co-operation.  The  knowledge  which  throws  light  on  it, 
and  which  guards  the  sailor  from  danger,  is  valuable  to  all. 
Hence  we  have  seen  distant  nations  combining  to  execute 
the  scientific  work  suggested  by  the  British  Association  for 
the  discovery  of  magnetic  and  atmospheric  laws,  and  the 
first  mercantile  country  in  the  world  surveying  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Terra  del  Fuego  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  It  is  but  a  reflection  and  type 
of  European  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  his  last 
peace  with  Turkey,  and  Queen  Victoria  on  terminating 
the  war  with  the  Chinese,  stipulated  for  the  admission  of 
the  ships  of  all  nations  without  distinction  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  into  the  same  ports  of  China.  The  notion 
of  peculiar  rights  in  the  sea,  except  as  essential  to  national 
security,  is  now  antiquated,  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 
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age,  and  allowed  only  in  exceptive  cases  on  the  plea  of 
old  prescription. 

But  navigation  would  be  comparatively  feeble  to  unite 
nations,  did  not  the  application  of  Science  to  Art  give  infi- 
nite variety  to  the  products  which  are  to  be  interchanged. 
In  early  and  rude  days  the  raw  materials  of  food,  dress,  fur- 
niture or  building, — and  metals  such  as  copper  and  gold, 
which  are  naturally  found  in  great  purity,- — are  the  things 
given  and  taken  in  exchange.  With  the  development,  first 
of  the  useful,  and  then  of  the  fine  arts,  a  vast  increase  of 
commerce  takes  place;  nevertheless,  its  activity  is  chiefly 
confined  to  nations  which  have  much  natural  disparity,  either 
in  the  character  of  their  productions,  or  in  the  stage  of  their 
civilization.  But  with  the  opening  of  industrial  Science, 
and  the  cheapening  of  sea  or  land  freightage,  every  nation 
becomes  eager  for  the  goods  of  every  other  nation ;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  two  to  be  so  alike  that  a  most  vigorous 
trade  (if  unimpeded  by  meddling  legislation)  shall  not  spring 
up.  Supercilious  moralists  may  treat  with  scorn  the  prefer- 
ence of  silk  to  cotton  or  linen,  of  mahogany  to  elm,  of  por- 
celain to  crockery;  and  may  act  the  philosopher  by  assuring 
us  that  a  rough  bench  and  three-legged  stools  answer  the 
purposes  of  life  as  well  as  the  best  easy  chairs.  To  an 
ancient  Cynic  a  tub  or  a  dog-kennel  seemed  as  serviceable  as 
a  house ;  nor  do  we  question  that  there  are  times  in  the  life 
of  most  men,  when  they  must  throw  themselves  back  on 
these  hardy  and  soldierlike  principles,  and  prove  that  they 
are  lords  and  not  slaves  of  the  comforts  or  elegancies  which 
surround  them.  Nevertheless,  to  speak  generally,  such  in- 
dependence and  such  carelessness  for  things  external  is  not 
desirable,  except  in  a  savage  state,  of  which  it  is  a  leading 
characteristic.  There  every  man  seeks  to  need  no  aid  from 
his  fellow,  and  is  free  to  quarrel  with  all  his  species.  For 
the  great  moral  purposes  of  society  it  is  on  the  contrary 
important,  that  each  man  should  be  as  much  as  possible  de- 
pendent, not  indeed  on  any  one  individual,  but  on  society  at 
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large.  So  too  in  the  great  community  of  nations  it  is  of 
high  moment  that  each  thould  be  socially  and  sensibly  de- 
pendent on  all  the  rest  collectively;  a  result  which  is 
brought  about  by  numerous  artificial  tastes,  by  a  great  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  by  a  consequent  activity  of  commerce. 
This  is  indeed  the  fundamental  condition  for  knitting  all  the 
families  of  mankind  into  a  single  mutually  related  system. 

Hereby  we  are  further  led  to  the  mention  of  one  tho- 
roughly modern  science,  the  uniting  force  of  which  has 
already  been  perceptible  enough,  and  is  destined  to  be  far 
greater, — I  mean  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Some 
persons  will  perhaps  meet  this  expectation  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile.    That  science,  they  will  say,  professes  only  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  enlightened  selfishness  in  pecuniary 
matters;  and  is  it  not  rather  imbecile  to  hope  to  glean  out 
of  selfishness  any  grains  of  generosity?    But  this  is  an  un- 
fair statement  of  the  case.     Generosity  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  thing,  provided  that  Justice  goes  first ;  but  justice 
has  the  earlier  claim,  and  is  by  far  the  more  important.  A 
great  mischief  in  past  times  has  been,  that  nation  or  orders 
of  men  have  affected  to  be  generous,  without  having  first 
been  just;  they  reaped  of  course  ingratitude  for  their  favours, 
and  spite  in  return  for  their  pride.    The  occasions  are  very 
few  on  which  generosity  is  called  for,  or  is  possible,  from  a 
nation  to  a  nations,  or  from  a  class  to  a  class;  but  justice  is 
a  matter  of  daily  necessity.    A  sarcastic  reasoner  may,  if  he 
pleases,  define  Justice  to  be  the  balance  of  mutual  selfish- 
nesses; but  it  will  not  the  less  remain  a  principle  venerated 
in  earth  and  in  heaven.    Political  economy  however  has 
demonstrated  that  the  laws  which  morality  would  dictate  as 
just  are  also  the  laws  of  physical  wellbeing  for  nations  and 
for  classes;  that  no  cunning  regulations  will  enable  a  State 
to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  foreigners ;  and  that  the  interests 
of  classes  and  of  nations  are  so  knit  up,  that  one  cannot 
permanently  be  depressed  without  injury  to  others.  It 
rescues  the  patriot  from  the  temptation  of  being  unjust  to 
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the  foreigner,  by  proving  that  that  does  not  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  his  own  people.  It  enlarges  the  heart  of  the 
aristocrat  to  believe  that  the  order  whose  elevation  he  desires 
is  best  sustained  in  wealth  and  honour  when  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  flourishing;  it  softens  the  bigotry  of  the  populace, 
by  revealing  to  them  the  real  causes  of  dearth  and 
abundance. 

To  all  this  the  science  of  Politics  adds  a  double  force;  a 
science  which,  as  growing  out  of  history,  and  still  deficient 
in  demonstrative  accuracy,  half  appertains  to  literature. 
Indeed,  for  this  very  reason  history  holds  the  highest  lite- 
rary rank,  because  it  is  ever  tending  towards  the  form,  and 
has  imbibed  the  genius,  of  science;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  doctrines  which  have  sprung  from  it  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  immense  results  in  Europe,  in  the  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  Montesquieu  wrote  his  Spirit  of 
Laws.  The  controversies,  indeed,  of  party-politics  are  apt 
to  blind  us  to  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  to- 
wards fixed  principles.  Every  free  State,  of  course,  has  at 
least  two  parties,  one  eager  to  alter  and  improve,  another 
anxious  chiefly  to  keep  what  exists;  yet  no  pertinacity  of 
opposition  between  them  will  prove  that  they  do  not  hold 
much  in  common.  All  educated  politicians  among  ourselves 
agree  as  to  the  rightful  supremacy  of  law  over  every  indivi- 
dual will,  the  equality  of  all  men  at  the  bar  of  law,  the 
sanctity  of  the  rights  of  all,  and  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  maintain  them.  All  see  the  necessity  of  fixed  rules  con- 
cerning the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  fixed  rights  or  pri- 
vileges for  such  individuals  or  orders  as  are  elevated  above 
the  Commons.  All  understand  freedom  to  consist,  not  in  a 
power  to  do  what  we  please,  but  in  being  governed  by  wise 
law,  not  by  caprice,  or  by  special  and  personal  restrictions. 
All  hold  that  bad  laws  ought  to  be  altered  by  means  of  deli- 
beration and  discussion,  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
itself.  All  deprecate  deciding  by  force  the  controversies 
which  have  to  be  settled  by  wisdom.      All  claim  a  right  for 
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individuals  of  the  nation  temperately,  yet  publicly,  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  political  matters  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  to  support  that  opinion  by  argument.  All  are  in 
favour  of  publicity  for  judicial  trials,  and  of  every  other  for- 
mality which  experience  has  proved  to  conduce  to  just  de- 
cisions. All  teach  the  right  of  every  rank  in  the  nation  to 
personal  freedom  and  respect,  and  to  the  means  of  physical 
welfare  and  moral  culture.  So,  again,  as  to  international 
proceedings ;  all  Statesmen  are  agreed  in  reprobating  wars  of 
ambition  and  aggression,  or  wars  of  mere  jealousy,  entered 
into  for  the  sake  of  weakening  a  thriving,  but  unaggressive 
power;  at  the  same  time,  all  justify  war  to  defend  a  weaker 
State  from  the  encroachments  of  one  more  powerful.  On  most 
of  these  matters  a  public  opinion  has  been  formed  wherever 
free  discussion  has  been  allowed,  especially  in  Germanic 
Europe.  This  is  not  from  a  progress  of  democracy,  as  some 
would  say:  in  fact  France,  which  is  more  democratic  than 
England,  contributes  less  towards  establishing  the  sacredness 
of  law,  and  very  little  to  international  justice.  It  is  from  a 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  with  it  of  wisdom;  which  in 
communities  at  large  generally  grow  together. 

I  have  insisted  the  more  minutely  on  the  harmonious  ad- 
vances of  political  thought,  because  there  is  no  subject  (not 
excepting  even  religion)  on  which  human  interest  is  habitu- 
ally more  intense,  and  violent  passions  more  to  be  appre- 
hended. No  political  hierarchy  has  been  able  to  dictate 
preconceived  conclusions  in  order  to  insure  concord;  yet  a 
constant  progress  towards  unity  of  sentiment  has  been  made, 
with  an  increase  of  humanity  and  mildness  which  testifies 
how  close  is  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  moral 
sentiment.  Nor  are  the  phenomena  of  general  European  lite- 
rature on  the  topic  of  Morals  different  from  those  in  Politics. 
The  unity,  or,  rather  uniformity,  of  mental  state,  which 
showed  itself  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  until  the 
free  literature  of  Italy  began  to  work,  was  born  out  of  a 
common  religion,  which  nevertheless  broke  up  in  storm, 
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in  hatred,  and  in  unrelenting  war.  But  a  fresh  unity  has 
grown  up,  partly  out  of  a  study  of  the  same  ancient  classics, 
and  partly  from  the  new  vernacular  literature,  which  has 
out-topped  and  nearly  overshadowed  them.  In  the  vast  va- 
riety of  life  which  has  burst  forth,  there  is  of  course  im- 
mense disparity  of  worth  and  of  truth:  yet  there  is  an 
approximation  towards  a  fixed  standard.  Nor  is  this  gained 
by  corrupting  the  better  and  higher  doctrine  to  agree  with 
the  worse;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  true  keeps  winning  upon 
the  false.  Let  me  point  to  one  signal  example  of  progress. 
The  state  of  Slavery  was  never  questioned  as  immoral  by  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity.  Slave-holding  is  not  stigmatised 
by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  nor  by  precept  or  example  for- 
bidden to  Christians;  and  it  was  long  practised  by  them 
without  reproof.  Yet  the  mind  of  cultivated  Europe  is  now 
made  up  that  it  is  immoral,  unnatural,  deserving  to  be  put 
down  by  the  law,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  men, 
the  honour  of  women,  and  the  first  principles  of  a  political 
community.  For  the  very  reason  that  religion  has  pro- 
nounced no  authoritative  verdict  upon  the  question,  we  see 
the  more  emphatically  the  power  of  truth  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  the  real  advance  of  Europe. 

If  time  would  allow,  it  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive 
topic  to  analyze  the  moral  results  which  have  followed  from 
the  noble  group  of  Sciences  which  have  encircled,  supported, 
and  adorned  the  Healing  Art;  sciences  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  others,  have  been  cast  free  from  all  shackles,  and, 
as  some  would  say,  ought  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion and  terror.  They  have  exerted  an  indirect  but  a 
most  powerful  influence  on  mental  philosophy  in  general ; 
have  exploded  a  thousand  superstitions,  which  were  fatuous 
fires  obscuring  the  true  sun;  and  have  laboured  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  in  the  cause  of  suffering  man,  not  only  with 
the  result  of  bringing  immediate  relief  to  individual  suf- 
ferers, but  so  as  to  stir  up  in  the  whole  community  a  humane 
spirit,  which  (though  enormously  in  arrears)  is  more  active 
for  good  now  than  at  any  former  time. 
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To  the  beneficial  action  of  increasing  knowledge  upon  our 
Religious  Sentiments  I  scarcely  dare  to  allude,  lest  I  should 
offend  against  the  proprieties  of  this  place.  Suffice  it  then 
to  say  that  we  happily  see  the  spirit  of  mutual  Toleration 
rising  more  and  more  triumphant  out  of  every  collision  and 
every  alarm.  This  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  moral  feature 
which,  in  contrast  to  other  ages,  is  the  characteristic  honour 
of  recent  times.  It  may  be  snarled  at  by  some  as  want  of 
manliness,  and  be  lamented  by  others  as  latitudinarian ; 
but  happily  the  present  age  knows  the  right  time  and  place 
of  showing  that  its  religious  convictions  are  earnest,  without 
making  fellow-men  the  victims  which  are  to  display  its  zeal. 
It  is  not  deficiency  in  religious  interest,  but  an  over- 
powering sense  of  mutual  justice,  which  leads  the  nineteenth 
century  to  abhor  persecution  and  religious  exclusion  in  civil 
and  social  affairs.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way  towards  real  and 
certain  knowledge.  When  passion  and  contention  are  calmed 
down,  and  the  disputants  know  how  to  respect  one  another's 
convictions,  then  progress  in  truth  is  most  likely  to  be 
made.  We  may  lament  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance seems  occasionally  to  be  wanting;  yet  in  comparison 
to  the  centuries  before  and  after  the  Reformation  our  fiercest 
bigots  are  now  lambs  in  meekness.  This  inestimable 
benefit  we  undeniably  owe  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
to  the  positive  knowledge  which  has  accrued  from  them. 
If  the  blood  of  martyrs  has  not  always  propagated  the 
doctrines  for  which  they  died,  it  has  taught  us  all  the 
eternal  lesson  to  detest  the  wickedness  which  persecuted 
them. 

Should  it  be  enquired  how  far  these  topics  are  appropriate 
to  this  institution,  and  to  the  opening  of  a  new  session  with- 
in these  walls — if  it  be  suggested  that  much  of  the  know- 
ledge which  has  worked  these  great  results  is  not  properly 
scholastic,  but  has  its  origin  in  the  struggles  of  practical 
life — we  reply,  that  school-instruction  would  indeed  be  a 
poor  advantage  if  it  did  not  aid  the  pupil  to  carry  out  a 


self-education  in  the  world.  To  assert  that  scholastic  teach- 
ing exhausted  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  would  be  to 
proclaim  it  a  meagre  and  formal  thing.  Students  do  not 
come  hither  to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned,  but  to  gain  or 
deepen  acquaintance  with  certain  branches,  which  may  facili- 
tate after-acquirements  and  stimulate  investigation.  A  few 
languages  are  studied,  partly  as  the  key  to  many  valuable 
books  which  cannot  here  be  read,  partly  as  a  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  as  communicating  a  general  linguistic 
power.  Select  literature  is  perused  by  way  of  specimen,  and 
serves  to  introduce  the  student  into  a  far  ampler  course  of 
reading,  in  which  human  nature  may  be  advantageously 
studied.  The  foundations  of  science  —  mathematical,  me- 
chanical, chemical,  botanical,  optical,  astronomical,  as  the 
case  may  be;  or  again,  of  history,  law,  and  jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  and  mental  philosophy — are,  we  trust 
here  laid  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  diligent  pupil;  the  appli- 
cation and  development  of  all  must  rest  with  himself  in 
after  years.  But  we  do  fearlessly  say,  that  the  systematic 
effort  to  master  certain  limited  portions  of  knowledge  em- 
braced in  a  scholastic  course  is  of  the  greatest  permanent 
value  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  it,  and  eminently  conduces  to 
the  advance  of  science,  and  to  the  highest  growth  of  intel- 
lect. Knowledge  must  be  popularized  and  diffused  by  other 
agency  than  collegiate  teaching;  but  the  men  who  are  to 
diffuse  it  will  always  be  the  clearer,  the  fuller  furnished,  and 
the  better  balanced  in  understanding,  for  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  systematic  culture;  and,  without  asserting 
that  this  or  any  other  definite  means  is  essential  to  human 
progress,  we  hold  that  an  improvement,  an  increase,  a  re- 
generation of  university  and  college  instruction,  is  of  great 
moment  for  the  welfare  of  England.  Such  was  the  belief 
—  such  the  conviction — on  which  the  founders  of  this 
College  proceeded ;  and  in  the  short  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  they  have  witnessed  no  mean  extension  both  of 
collegiate  teaching  and  of  national  enlightenment.    Of  all 
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the  results  which  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  produces, 
none  so  sensibly  affects  my  own  mind  as  its  tendency  to 
reconcile  good  men  to  one  another,  to  moderate  the  conflict 
between  the  diverse  orders  of  a  State,  and  to  cement  the 
scattered  and  distant  members  of  the  human  family.  And 
it  is  certainly  a  pleasing  hope,  perhaps  by  no  means  Utopian, 
that  when  purer  and  brighter  light  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
future  generations — when  the  mist  of  controversies  has  been 
worked  clear  by  the  successive  strivings  of  gallant,  truth- 
loving  minds,  —  disunion  may  mark  only  the  ignorant  and 
untaught;  war  between  enlightened  nations  may  be  morally 
impossible;  wisdom  may  have  more  influence  over  public 
measures  than  wealth  or  faction ;  and  to  the  men  of  that  day 
the  Baconian  maxim  may  be  supplanted  by  another, — 
"  Knowledge  is  Love." 


Liebig— Gregory.  Researches  into  the  Motion 

of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Body. 

By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  5s. 

Be  Morgan.  Formal  Logic  • 

Or,  the  Calculus  of  Inference,  Necessary  and  Probable.  By  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  8vo.  12s. 

Liebig— Gregory.  Turner's  Chemistry. 

Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Complete  in  1  volume,  8vo. 
11. 10s. 

The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  L— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    15s.  cloth. 

II.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    15s.  cloth. 

"  The  present  is,  in  short,  the  most  complete  and  the  most  luminous  system  of 
Chemistry  in  the  English  language ;  and  we  know  no  one  in  France  or  Germany  that 
comes  near  it." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1847. 

Guesses  at  Truth. 

By  Two  Brothers.    First  Series.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.   6s.  cloth. 

Mohr— Redwood.  Practical  Pharmacy. 

Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and  Manipulations  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  Francis  Mohr,  Ph.D.,  Assessor 
Pharmacise  of  the  Royal  Prussian  College  of  Medicine,  Coblentz.  Edited, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  adapting  it  for  the  use  of  English 
Chemists,  by  Theophilus  Redwood,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain.  One  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  by  several 
hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  (In  the  Press.) 
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Schmitz,  Rfiehuhr's  Lectures  on  the  History 

of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
First  Punic  War. 

Edited  by  Dr.  M.  Isler.    Translated  with  numerous  Additions  from  MSS. 

in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Translator.  By  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.    1  volume,  8vo.    14s.  cloth. 

The  above,  with  the  two  volumes  of  Lectures  already  published,  complete  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Rome  in  the  Lecture  form. 

"  It  is  this  real  utility  of  structure  and  treatment  which  renders  the  Lectures  under 
review  more  popular,  and  to  tyros  in  Niebuhr's  theories  more  useful,  than  his  history, 
to  which  they  form  a  fitting  introduction  or  companion."— Spectator. 

Thirlwall— Hare.  BJiebuhr's  History  of  Rome. 

Translated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Archdeacon  Hare.  A  New 
Edition  of  Volume  I.    8vo,  with  Map,  16s. 

Sharpey— Quain.  Br.  Quain's  Anatomy. 

Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Mr.  Quain,  Professors  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  University  College,  London.  Complete  in  2  vols. 
8vo.    Illustrated  by  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

%*  The  "Work  may  also  be  had  for  a  short  time  in  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.,  13s.     |     Part  II.,  14s.     |     Part  III.,  s. 
IO  Part  III.,  completing  the  Work,  is  nearly  ready. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

By  various  Writers.    Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.     Second  Edition. 

Revised  throughout,  with  very  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations.  One  thick 
volume  8vo,  with  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

(Early  in  1848.) 

lainwood.  Lexicon  to  iEschylus. 

Containing  a  Critical  Explanation  of  the  more  difficult  Passages  in  the 
Seven  Tragedies.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Linwood,  A.M.,  M.R.A.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised  throughout.    8 vo.    1 2s. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  work  to  the  notice  of  students,  who 
will  derive  very  great  assistance  from  it  in  the  study  of  iEschylus." 

Classical  Museum,  No.  I. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 

Mythology. 

By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  Part  XXIV.  (Part 
VI.  of  Vol.  III.),  price  4s. 

*#*  Volume  III.  completing  the  Work,  to  be  published  this  year. 

Latham  on  the  English  Language. 

Second  Edition.    Revised,  with  large  Additions.    8vo.  15s. 
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Schmitz.  A  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  a.d.  192.    By  Dr.  L. 

Schmitz,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  Editor  of  Niebuhr's 
Lectures.  One  thick  volume,  12mo,  7s.  6d.  cloth,  or  8s.  6d.  strongly  bound 
in  leather. 

***  This  work  presents,  in  a  popular  form,  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  especially  those  of  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Goettling,  liubino,  and  Becker. 
The  whole  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources. 

"It  will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  every  other  Text-Book  of  the  kind  in  ©ur 
Schools  and  Colleges." — Bibliotheca  Sacra  (American),  Aug.  1847. 

Gregory.  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  for  the  Use 

of  Students. 

By  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Complete  in  1  vol. 
foolscap  8vo,  12s.  cloth.  Part  I. — (Inorganic  Chemistry),  5s.  cloth.  Part 
II. — (Organic  Chemistry),  7s.  cloth. 

"  This  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  introduction  to  Chemistry  which  has  yet 
appeared.  The  directions  for  preparing  substances  are  usually  confined  to  the  best 
method,  so  that  brevity  and  selectness  are  combined.  The  size  aad  price  of  this  little 
work,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  commend  it  to  every  student  of  Chemistry."— Lancet. 

Liebig— Gregory.  Researches  on  the  Chemistry 

of  Food. 

By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  medical  man  will  find  in  these  researches  a  prospect  of  many  and  great  im- 
provements in  practice,  whether  as  regards  dietetics  or  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies, 
and  salts  on  the  digestive  and  respiratory  processes ;  and  with  respect  to  both  it  is  to 
Chemistry  he  must  look  for  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  advance.  Lastly,  the  present 
work  contains  some  most  valuable  practical  applications  of  the  chemical  discoveries 
therein  detailed,  to  an  art  which  immediately  concerns  the  whole  of  mankind,  namely, 
the  culinary  art." — Editor's  Preface. 

Maclise*  Comparative  Osteology, 

Being  Morphological  Studies  to  demonstrate  the  Archetype  Skeleton  of 
Vertebrated  Animals.  By  Joseph  Maclise,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    Illustrated  by  54  Plates.    Small  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  scientific 
anatomist." — Morning  Chronicle. 

Liebig— Playfair  and  Gregory.  Chemistry  in  its 

Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. 

By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon 
Playfair,  Ph.D.,  and  William  Gregory,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
8vo,  105.  6d.  cloth. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  Professor  Liebig's  Organic  Che- 
mistry of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  era  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Agricul- 
tural Science.  Its  acceptance  as  a  standard  is  unavoidable ;  for  following  closely  in  the 
straight  path  of  inductive  Philosophy,  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  its  data 
are  incontrovertible.  We  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  never  risen  from  the  perusal  of 
a  book  with  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  the  profound  knowledge,  extensive  reading, 
and  practical  research  of  its  author,  and  of  the  invincible  power  and  importance  of  its 
reasonings  and  conclusions,  than  we  have  gained  from  the  present  volume."-— SiUiman's 
Journal. 
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Liebig—  Gregory.  Animal  Chemistry ; 

Or,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus 
Liebig,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited,  from  the  Author's  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  almost  wholly 
re- written.  8vo.  Part  I.  {the  first  half  of  the  work)  6s.  6d.  cloth,  just 
published. 

"  Under  the  heads  of  animal  heat;  of  the  nutrition  of  the  carnivora  andherbivora ; 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  bile ;  of  the  relation  between  the  change  of  matter  and 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  ;  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  non-nitrogenised  elements 
of  food,  and  particularly  of  fat,  and  their  relative  value  as  sources  of  heat ;  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  fermented  liquors ;  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  volume  of  the 
inspired  air  by  the  different  articles  of  food ;  and  lastly,  of  the  true  functions  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  origin,  nature,  and  composition  of  the  faeces,  with  their  relation 
to  the  food,  and  to  the  supply  of  oxygen ; — under  all  these  heads,  the  reader  will  find 
such  an  amount  of  new  and  interesting  matter  as  must  satisfy  him  that  we  have  entered 
on  the  true  path  of  discovery,  and  that  the  industry  of  modern  chemists  has  been  most 
profitably  employed  during  the  period  wbich  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared." — From  the  Editor's  Advertisement. 

Part  II,  completing  the  Work,  will  he  ready  very  soon.  It  has  been  delayed 
for  the  results  of  important  investigations,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
progress. 

Be  Morgan.  Arithmetical  Books, 

From  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time  ;  being  Brief  Notices 
of  a  large  Number  of  Works  drawn  up  from  Actual  Inspection.  By  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Royal 
12mo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  A  great  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  publishing  this  work,  I  have  the  hope  of  placing  before  many  of  them 
more  materials  for  the  prevention  of  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  their 
science  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  command,  without  both  expense  and 
research." — Preface. 

Latham.  First  Outlines  of  Logic  applied  to 

Grammar  and  Etymology, 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 
Is.  6d. 

Latham,  An  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 

Schools. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    12mo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  work  in  which  Grammar,  no  longer  an  assemblage  of  conventional  rules  of 
speech,  becomes  a  philosophical  analysis  of  our  language,  and  an  elementary 
intellectual  exercise  adapted  to  the  highest  purposes  of  instruction." — Minutes  of 
Council  of  Education  (St.  Mark's  College),  Vol.  1. 1845. 

The  Classical  Museum ; 

A  Journal  of  Philology  and  of  Ancient  History  and  Literature.  8vo. 
Vol.  II.  12s.  6d.  cloth.    Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  each  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  work  is  continued  Quarterly.   Price  of  each  Part,  3s.  6d.   Part  XIX. 
is  just  published. 

Histories  of  Greece  and  England, 

Upon  the  same  Plan  as  Dit.  Sciimitz's  History  of  Rome. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  New  Edition.  One  thick  vol.  8vo.  (See  page  2.) 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  Medium  8vo. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  To  be  continued  in  Quarterly 
Parts,  and  to  form  Three  Volumes. 

Vol.  L  (1100  pages),  11.  16s.  cloth  lettered. 
II.  (1200  pages),  11.  16s.  ditto. 
***  Parts  19  to  23  (commencing  Vol.  III.)  are  also  published,  each  4s. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  pronouncing  any  formal  eulogium  on  this  new  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, for  in  fact  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language ; 
and  as  such  it  must  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  antiquity." — Atheneeum. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE.    5  vols.  8vo,  31.  Us.  6d. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Translated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Archdeacon 
Hare.    16s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Translated  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Schmitz.    18s.  6d. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Lectures.    Edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz.    2  vols.    11.  is. 

NIEBUHR'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINE.   Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
3  vols.  8vo.    11.  18s. 
I.  Earliest  History  to  the  First  Punic  War.  1  vol.  8vo,  1 4s.  (See  p.  2.) 
II.  First  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.   2  vols.  8vo,  11.  4s. 

"  They  maybe  used  as  an  introduction  to,  or  as  a  running  commentary  on,  Niebuhr's 
great  work. . . .  Even  those  who  by  a  careful  study  have  acquired  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  three  volumes  of  the  Roman  History,  will  find  in  these  Lectures  much  that  is 
new  and  striking." — Preface. 

SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  COMMODUS.  1  vol.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth, 
or  8s.  6d.  strongly  bound  in  leather.    (See  page  3.) 

ROBSON'S  QUESTIONS  ON  DR.  SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY 

OF  ROME.    12mo,  2s. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or,  Guide 

to  the  Collection  and  Study  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Coins. 
8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  11.  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  •  selected  and 

abridged  from  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities."  By 
William  Smith,  LL.D.   One  small  volume,  Two  Hundred  Woodcuts.   1 0s.  6d. 

KEATS'  (JOHN)  POETICAL  WORKS.   In  one  vol.  fcap.,  with 

a  Portrait  from  a  Drawing  by  Hilton.    Price  5s.  cloth. 

"  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  poet  living  who  could  surpass  the  material  of  '  Enriymion,'  a 
poem,  with  all  its  faults,  far  more  full  of  beauties." — Willis's  P<  m  illings  hij  the  Way. 

I     EXERCISES  IN  LOGIC;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 

Colleges.    By  J.  T.  Gray,  Ph.D.    12mo.    Price  3s.  6d,  cloth. 
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POTTER'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, 

for  the  use  of  the  Junior  University  Students.  By  Richard  Potter,  A.M., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  University  College,  London.    8vo,  with  numerous  Diagrams.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

POTTER'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  8vo, 

with  numerous  Diagrams.    9s.  6d.  cloth. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  requisite  propositions  carried  to  first  approximations ;  and  the 
construction  of  Reflecting  and  Refracting  Telescopes  and  Microscopes,  the  Solar, 
Oxyhydrogen  and  Lucernal  Microscopes ;  the  Magic  and  Phantasmagoria  Lantern ; 
the  Daguerreotype ;  Camera  Obscura ;  Hadley's  Sextant  and  Reflecting  Circles ;  the 
Optical  Square;  the  Screw  Micrometer;  the  Goniometer,  &c. 

YOUNG'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A  New  Edition,  with  References  and  Notes,, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R  S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  43  Copper  Plates.    11.  4s.  cloth. 

"  All  who  seek  information  should  know  that  Young  is  not  merely  a  popular  writer, 
but  by  far  the  most  popular  of  those  whose  accuracy  can  be  relied  on  in  a  vast  range  of 
subjects,  and  who  have  actually  written  through  that  range." — Athenceum. 

TWELVE  PLANISPHERES,  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Stars  for 

every  Night  in  the  Year,  with  an  Introduction.    8vo.    6s.  6d.  cloth. 


DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  or  ARITHMETIC.  By  Augustus 

De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Eleven  new  Appendixes.    Royal  1 2mo.    5s.  cloth. 

"  At  the  time  when  this  work  was  first  published,  the  importance  of  establishing 
arithmetic  in  the  young  mind,  upon  reason  and  demonstration,  was  not  admitted  by 
many.  The  case  is  now  altered :  schools  exist  in  which  rational  arithmetic  is  taught, 
and  mere  rules  are  made  to  do  no  more  than  their  proper  duty.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  advocate  a  change  which  is  actually  in  progress,  as  the  works  which  are  published 
every  day  sufficiently  show.  And  my  principal  reason  for  alluding  to  the  subject  here 
is  merely  to  warn  those  who  want  nothing  but  routine,  that  this  is  not  the  book  for  their 
purpose." — Author's  Preface. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ARITHMETICAL  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Royal  12mo.    6s.    (See  page  4). 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  preliminary  to 

the  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    Royal  12mo.    9s.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  AN ALYSIS,  preliminary  to  the  Differential  Calculus. 
Royal  12mo.    9s.  cloth. 

TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS,  COMMON  AND  TRIGONO- 
METRICAL, TO  FIVE  PLACES.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Foolscap  8vo.    3s.  sewed. 

REINER'S  LESSONS  ON  FORM;  or,  An  Introduction  to 

Geometry,  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School,  Cheam,  Surrey.  12mo,  with 
numerous  Diagrams.    3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  It  has  been  found  in  the  actual  use  of  these  lessons,  for  a  considerable  period,  that  a 
larger  average  number  of  pupils  are  brought  to  study  the  Mathematics  with  decided 
success,  and  that  all  pursue  thein  in  a  superior  manner." — Rev.  Dr.  Mayo. 

REINER'S  LESSONS  ON  NUMBER,  as  given  at  a  Pestaloz- 

zian  School,  at  Cheam,  Surrey.    Second  Edition.    Consisting  of 
THE  MASTER'S  MANUAL.    12mo.    As.  6d.  cloth. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  PRAXIS.    12mo.    2s.  bound. 
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RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOMETRY,  familiarly  Illus- 

trated,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Designed  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Young  Persons.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo,  with 
150  Woodcuts.    3s.  6cl.  cloth. 

RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  familiarly  Illustrated  and  applied  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Mathematical  Master  in  University  College  School.  12mo,  with  Diagrams. 
4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Ritchie  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  apt  at  illustration  and  fond  of  elements.  We 
have  heard  that  he  wrote  this  work  when,  late  in  life,  he  began  to  learn  the  subject.  We 
believe  our  readers  would  find  it  a  useful  first  book." — Athenceum. 

BARLOWS   TABLES   OF   SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE 

ROOTS,  CUBE  ROOTS,  and  RECIPROCALS,  up  to  10,000.  Stereotype 
Edition,  examined  and  corrected.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Difusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Royal  1 2mo.  8s. 

"  They  will  be  found  useful  to  the  more  scientific  class  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 
for  immediately  obtaining  results  which  are  now  usually  got  by  logarithmic  calculation, 
or  the  sliding  rule ;  to  actuaries  (in  the  table  of  reciprocals) ;  to  schoolmasters,  for  ob- 
taining examples  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic ;  to  all,  in  fact,  who  are  calculators 
by  choice  or  necessity,  though  of  course  to  some  more  than  to  others."— Preface. 


Emnt  Jntrolrurtorp  %tttwct&+ 

PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  FREE 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  MORAL  SENTIMENT.    8vo.  Is. 

PROFESSOR  RAMSAY.     PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  GEOLOGY.    8vo.  Is. 


Biarfe*  anil  fountain 

THE  LITERARY  DIARY,  or  Complete  Common -Place  Book. 

Post  4  to,  ruled  throughout  and  half-bound.    1 2s. 

A  POCKET  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK.    With  Locke's  Index. 

Post  8vo,  half-bound.   8s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  JOURNAL.    Arranged,  Printed,  and  Ruled 

for  receiving  an  Account  of  every  Day's  Employment  for  the  space  of  One 
Year.    Post  8vo,  half-bound.   4s.  6d. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY,  formed  on  the  Plan  of  "  The  Student's 

Journal,"  for  general  Use.    Post  8vo,  half-bound.  4s.  6d. 


OUTLINE  MAPS  :  —  Mercator  —  Europe  —  British  Isles. 

Three  Maps,  folio,  stitched  in  cover,  Is. ;  single  Maps,  4d.  each. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROJECTIONS  :— Mercator— Europe- 
British  Isles.  Three  Maps,  folio,  stitched  in  cover,  Is. ;  single  Maps,  id. 
each. 

TEACHING  MAPS  :— England,  Wales,  and  Part  of  Scotland. 

I.  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c.    Price  6d.    II.  Towns.    Price  6d. 
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WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


GREEK. 

Linwood's  Lexicon  to  iEschylus. 

New  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12*.  (See  page  2). 

Allen's  New  Greek  Delectus ; 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from  Greek 
into  English,  and  English  into  Greek; 
arranged  in  a  systematic  progression.  By 
Dr.  Raphael  Kuhner.  Translated  and 
Edited  from  the  German.  Second  Edition, 
revised.   12mo.  4s.  cloth. 

"It  is  an  analytical  and  synthetical  praxis  on 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  communicating, 
by  the  way,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  syntax, 
and  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
Greek  writers." — Preface. 

Allen's  Constructive  Greek  Ex- 
ercises, for  teaching  Greek  from  the  begin- 
ning by  writing.    Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.   12mo.   5s.  cloth. 
The  pupil,  on  beginning  Greek,  needs  no  book 

besides  this.   He  has  here  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 

and  Exercise  Book. 

Hardy's   Anabasis    of  Cyrus, 

Book  L,  Chapters  1  to  6.  Literal  and  Inter- 
linear Translation  of  the  First  Chapter,  and 
a  Lexicon  to  the  whole,  12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

London  Greek  Grammar;  de- 
signed to  exhibit,  in  small  compass,  the 
Elements  of  the  Greek  Language.  Edited 
by  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.   12mo.   3*.  6d.  cloth. 

Plato  :  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 

the  Crito,  and  Part  of  the  Phfedo;  with 
Notes  (translated  into  English)  from  Stall- 
baum  and  Schleiermacher's  Introductions. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  12mo.  4*.  6d.  pi. 

Life  of  Socrates.    By  Dr.  G. 

Wiggers.   Translated  from  the  German, 

with  Notes.    12mo.   3s.  6d. 

Contents  :— Life  of  Socrates,  by  Wiggers— 
Life  of  Socrates,  by  Diogenes  Laertius— 
Schleiermacher  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates 
as  a  Philosopher. 

Tayler's  (Rev.  Charles)  Intro- 
duction to  the  Art  of  Composing  Greek 
Iambics,  in  Imitation  of  the  Greek  Trage- 
dians, designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
12mo.   2*.  6d. 

Greek  Authors,  selected  for  the 

use  of  Schools  ;  containing  portions  of 
Lucian's  Dialogues,  Anacreon,  Homer's 
Iliad,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Hero- 
dotus.   12mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Taylor's  What  is  the  Power  of 

the  Greek  Article  ?   8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  for  the 

use  of  Schools.   Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


SATIN". 

Allen's  New  Latin  Delectus : 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  English  into  Latin;  ar- 
ranged in  a  systematic  progression,  on  the 
Plan  of  the  Greek  Delectus.  Second'Edition, 
revised.   12mo,  4s.  cloth. 

Robson's    Constructive  Latin 

Exercises,  for  teaching  the  Elements  of  the 
Language  on  a  system  of  Analysis  and  Syn- 
thesis, with  Copious  Vocabularies.  By  J. 
Robson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Uni- 
versity College  School.   12mo,  6s.  6d. 

Allen's  Etymological  Analysis 

of  Latin  Verbs.   Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Allen's    Eclogse   Ciceronianse ; 

containing  Narrations,  Maxims,  Descrip- 
tions, Characters,  Philosophical  Pieces,  and 
Letters.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Cicero. 
12mo,  2*.  6d.  cloth. 

Caesar  for  Beginners.  Latin  and 

English  ;  with  the  original  Text  at  the  end. 
12mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Hall's  Principal  Roots  of  the 

Latin  Language,  simplified  by  a  display  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  English  Tongue ; 
with  copious  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo, 
4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Mythology  for  Versification  ;  or  a  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  pre- 
pared to  be  rendered  into  Latin  Verse. 
Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  cloth.  Key  to 
ditto.  8vo,  7s.  cloth. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Select  Portions  of  Sacred  History,  conveyed 
in  sense  for  Latin  Verses.  Third  Edition. 
12mo,  3*.  6d.  cloth.  Key  to  ditto.  Royal 
8vo,  10*.  6d.  cloth. 

Hodgson's  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Sacred  Lyrics ;  or,  Extracts  from  the  Pro- 
phetical and  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  adapted  to  Latin  Versification 
in  the  principal  Metres  of  Horace.  12mo, 
6*.  6d.  cloth. 

Csesar's  Helvetic  War.  In  Latin 

and  English,  Interlinear,  with  the  original 
Text  at  the  end.   12mo,  2*.  cloth. 

Latin  Authors,  selected  for  the 

use  of  Schools;  containing  portions  of 
Phaedrus,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Virgil's 
iEneid,  Caesar,  and  Tacitus.  12mo,  3s.  6d. 
cloth. 
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London  Latin  Grammar;  in- 
cluding the  Eton  Syntax  and  Prosody  in 
English, accompanied  with  Notes.  Edited 
by  aGRADUATE  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Twelfth  Edition.    12mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

New  Latin  Reading  Book  ;  con- 
sisting of  short  Sentences,  easy  Narrations, 
and  Descriptions,  selected  from  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  ;  arranged  in  systematic  pro- 
gression. With  a  Dictionary.  12mo.  3a\ 
6d.  cloth. 

' 1  The  plan  of  this  work  differs  in  one  important 
point  from  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
sentences  have  heen  selected  exclusively  from 
Csesar's  Commentary  on  the  Gallic  War,  instead 
of  heing  taken  from  different  authors,  as  has 
usually  been  the  case.  There  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  this  plan ;  the  same  words  are  con- 
tinually repeated  by  the  same  author  in  a  simple 
narrative;  and  the  pupil  thus  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  bis  style,  and  finds  the  work  of  transla- 
tion grow  easier  every  day,  which  cannot  be  the 
case  when  the  extracts  are  taken  from  many  dif- 
ferent authors,  whose  style  must  of  course  vary 
exceedingly." — Pre/ace. 

Tacitus.    Germania,  Agricola^ 

and  First  Book  of  the  Annals.  With  Notes 
translated  into  English,  from  Ruperti, 
Passow,  Walch,  and  Botticher's  remarks 
on  the  style  of  Tacitus.   12mo.   5s.  cloth. 

Virgil's  iEneid.    The  First  Six 

Books,  with  an  interpaged  translation, 
line  for  line,  and  numerous  Notes.  Second 
Edition.   12mo.    6*.  6d. 

Cicero.  —  Pro   Lege  Manilia. 

12mo,  sewed,  1$. 


ENGLISH. 

Latham's   English  Language. 

Second  Edition  revised.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 
(See  page  3.) 

Latham's  First  Outlines  of  Lo- 
gic, applied  to  Grammar  and  Etymology. 
12mo,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Latham's  Elementary  English 

Grammar.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Second 
Edition.  12mo.  As.  6d.  cloth. 
"  His  comparison  of  the  old  Saxon  forms  with 
the  modern  English,  his  classification  of  verbs 
under  the  heads  of  weak  and  strong  forms,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  derivation  and  construction  of 
English  words,  afford  evidence  of  laborious  inves- 
tigation and  research,  and  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion towards  reducing  our  language  within  its 
proper  limits."— Classical  Museum. 

Green's  Questions  on  the  above, 

with  an  Index  of  Reference.  12mo.  cloth, 
1*.  6d. 


ITALIAN. 

Panizzi's  Extracts  from  Italian 

Prose  Writers.  One  thick  volume,  12mo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Panizzi's    Elementary  Italian 

Grammar.   )  2mo.  3s.  bound. 
FRENCH. 

Complete  Course  of  the  French 

Language.  By  P.  F.  Merlet,  Professor  of 
French  in  University  College,  London. 

Merlet' s     French  Grammar, 

divided  into  Three  Parts  ;  the  Pronuncia- 
tion, the  Accidence,  and  the  Syntax.  New 
Edition.   12mo.   5s.  6d.  bound. 

Meiiet's  Key  to  the  French 

Grammar.    12mo.   3*.  6d-  bound. 

Merlet's  Le  Traducteur;  or,  His- 
torical, Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous 
Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers ; 
accompanied  by  Explanatory  Notes ;  a 
selection  of  Idioms,  &c.  New  Edition. 
12mo.  5s.  6d.  bound. 

Merlet's  Petit  Tableau  Litteraire 

de  la  France  ;  containing  an  Essay  on 
French  Literature,  with  Specimens  of  the 
best  Authors,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time  ;  a  sequel  to  "  Le  Tra- 
ducteur."  12mo.   6*.  bound. 

Merlet's  Dictionary  of  Difficul- 
ties; Appendix  to  the  French  Grammar. 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  4*.  bound.  Con- 
taining an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  Language — Complete  List  of 
Adjectives,  showing  why  they  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  Substantive — Compre- 
hensive List  of  Idioms,  and  Proverbs  now 
in  use  —  List  of  Synonyms  —  Mercantile 
Expressions,  Phrases,  and  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

HEBREW. 

Hurwitz's  Grammar  of  the  He- 
brew Language.   8vo.    13s.  cloth.   Or  in 
Two  Parts,  sold  separately :  Elements. 
8vo.   Cloth,  4*.  fid.   Etymology  and  Syn- 
tax.   8vo.    Cloth,  9s. 
"  Mr.  Hurwitz's  Grammar  is  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  of  its  kind  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage."— Journal  of  Education,  No.  9. 

Greenfield's  Book  of  Genesis  in 

English  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  an  Inter- 
linear Translation,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  authorised  English  version  ;  Philo- 
logical Notes,  and  a  Grammatical  Introduc- 
tion. Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  8*.  cloth.  With 
the  original  Text  in  Hebrew  characters  at 
the  end.   8vo.   10*.  6d.  cloth. 
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WORKS  PRINTED  FOR  TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 


INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS. 

LOCKE'S    SYSTEM    OF    CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Restoring  the  Method  of  Teaching  formerly  practised  in  all  Public  Schools. 
The  Series  consists  of  the  following  Interlinear  Translations  ;  with  the  Original 
Text,  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  denoted  ;  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  &c. 

***  By  means  of  these  Works,  that  excellent  System  of  Tuition  is  effectually  restored  which 
was  established  by  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Lilly,  at  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  was  then  enjoined  by  authority  of  the  State,"  to  be  adopted  in  all  other  Public  Semi- 
naries of  Learning  throughout  the  kingdom.   Each  volume  2s.  6d. 


Latin. 

1.  Ph^edrus's  Fables  of  iEsop. 

2.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    Book  I. 

3.  Virgil's  ^Eneid.    Book  I. 

4.  Parsing  Lessons  to  Virgil. 

5.  Caesar's  Invasion  of  Britain. 

6.  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola.    Part  I. 

Italian. 

Stories  from  Italian  Writers  : — Al- 

FIERIj  BARETTI,  CASTIGLIONE,  &C. 


Greek. 

1.  Lucian's  Dialogues.  Selections. 

2.  The  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

3.  Homer's  Iliad.    Book  I. 

4.  Parsing  Lessons  to  Homer. 

5.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    Book  I. 

6.  Herodotus's  Histories.  Selections. 

French. 

Sismondi  ;  the  Battles  of  Cressy  and 

PoiCTIERS, 


German. 

Stories  from  German  Writers. 
An  Essay,  explanatory  of  the  System.    12mo.    .      .      .    0s.  6d. 

Also,  to  accompany  the  Latin  and  Qreeh  Series. 

The  London  Latin  Grammar.    12mo  2$.  6d. 

The  Londqn  Greek  Grammar.    12mo  3s.  6  d. 


SINGING. 


The  Singing  Master.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo. 
10*.  6d.  cloth. 

No.  I.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND 
THE  NOTATION  OF  MUSIC.  Price  2s. 

No.  II.  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  HARMONY,  OR  THOROUGH 
BASS.    Price  Is.  6d. 

No.  III.  THE  FIRST  CLASS  TUNE-BOOK. 
Thirty  Simple  and  Pleasing  Airs,  ar- 
ranged, with  Suitable  Words,  for  Young 
Children.   Price  1*.  6d. 

No.  IV.  THE  SECOND  CLASS  TUNE- 
BOOK.   Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  V.  THE  HYMN  TUNE-BOOK.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

School  Music;  or  Songs  and 

Hymns  from  the  Singing  Master;  com- 
prising    Seventy-six    Moral    Songs  for 


Children,  arranged  to  Popular  Airs,  and 
Seventy  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  their 
appropriate  Tunes.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Vocal  Exercises,  Moral  Songs  and  Hymns, 
with  the  Music,  may  also  be  had,  printed 
on  87  Cards.    Price  2d.  each  Card,  or 
Twenty-five  for  3s. 
The  Words  without  the  Music  may  be  had  in 

Three  Small  Books. 
Moral  Songs  from  the  First  Class  Tune- 
Book,  Id. 

 Second  Class  Tune- 
Book,  Id. 

Hymns  from  the  Hymn  Tune-Book,  lfcd. 

Helen  S.  HerschelFs  Fireside 

Harmony ;  or  Domestic  Recreation  in  Part 
Singing.  A  Selection  of  favourite  old 
Glees,  Rounds,  and  Canons;  arranged  to 
words  suitable  for  Families  and  Schools. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  (oblong)  2s.  6d. 
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DRAWING. 


Lineal  Drawing  Copies  for  the 

Earliest  Instruction.  Comprising  200  Sub- 
jects on  24  sheets,  mounted  on  12  pieces  of 
thick  pasteboard.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Drawing  for  Young  Children."  In  a  Port- 
folio, 5*.  6d. 

Drawing  Copies  for  Elementary 

Instruction.  By  the  Author  of  "  Drawing 
for  Young  Children."  2  Sets,  each  consist- 
ing of  12  Subjects,  mounted  on  thick  paste- 
board.  3*.  6d.  each  Set,  in  a  Portfolio. 

Deacon's  Elements  of  Perspec- 
tive Drawing,  or  the  Science  of  Deline- 
ating Real  Objects.  Being  a  Manual  of 
Directions  for  using  a  Set  of  Models,  com- 
posing a  variety  of  Picturesque  Forms. 
Suitable  for  the  Practice  of  Beginners. 
Illustrated  with  Eight  Plates,  8vo.  4*. 

Drawing  Models,  consisting  of 

Forms  for  constructing  various  Buildings, 
Gateways,  Castles,  Bridges,  &e.  The  Build- 
ings will  be  found  sufficiently  large  to  be 
drawn  from  by  a  numerous  Class  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  Box,  with  a  small  Trea- 
tise on  Drawing  and  Perspective.  Price 
21.  10*.  Length  of  the  Box,  18 i  inches ; 
breadth,  13  inches ;  height,  8i  inches. 


TrachselPs    Drawing  Models, 

consisting  of  Rectilinear  Figures,  Polygonal 
and  Mixtilinear  Models,  Models  chiefly  for 
Shading,  and  Models  for  application  and 
further  practice.  Price  of  the  complete  set 
101.  Any  Figure  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

The  whole  Collection,  with  the  exception  of 
the  houses,  is  painted  white,  to  resemble 
plaster. 

A  complete  Collection  on  a  larger  scale,  such 
as  that  used  in  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, Liverpool,  lbl. 
*#*  A  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Drawing  Materials. 

A  Quarto  Copy  Book  of  24  leaves,  common 

paper,  6d. 
Ditto        .        .  ditto 

paper  of  superior  quality,  Is.  3d. 
Pencils  with  very  thick  lead,  B.B.B.  2*.  per 

half  dozen. 

Ditto  ....  ditto       .       .  F.  at 

1*.  6d.  ditto. 
Drawing  Chalk,  9d.  per  dozen  sticks,  in  a  Box. 
Port-crayons  for  holding  the  Chalk,  4c?.  each. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS,  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  FOR 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 


A  Set  of  Apparatus  for  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics ;  with 
a  Pamphlet  containing  full  Descriptions 
and  Directions  for  Performing  many  Ex- 
periments.  Price  61.  6s.  in  a  box. 

Apparatus  for  Cohesion,  Capil- 
lary Attraction,  Electric  and  Magnetic 
Attraction,  Impenetrability  and  Inertia ; 
with  Descriptions  and  Diagrams.  Price 
21*.  in  a  box. 

A  Machine  for  Illustrating  Cen- 
trifugal Motion;  including  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  a  Steam  Engine. 
In  a  box,  10$. 

Attwood's  Machine  for  Explain- 
ing the  Laws  of  Falling  Bodies:  with 
Apparatus  attached  for  Illustrating  the 
Theory  of  the  Pendulum.  Price  of  Att- 
wood's  Machine,  with  a  "Companion," 
21.  2s. ;  additional  Apparatus,  for  the  Pen- 
dulum, 11.  Is. 


Sets   of  Mechanical  Powers; 

containing  the  Lever — Wheel  and  Axle — 
A  Series  of  Pulleys — The  Inclined  Plane — 
Wedge — Screw;  with  Examples  of  the 
Parallelogram  of  Forces — Centre  of  Gravity 
— Friction — Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies- 
Compound  Lever.  £  s.  d. 

1.  For  large  Lecture-rooms  (size  of 

the  frame  :  height  3  feet  1  inch; 

width,  3  feet)  8   8  0 

2.  For  Schools  and  smaller  Lecture- 

rooms  (height  of  the  frame,  2 
feet  6  inches;  width  2  feet  3 
inches)   5  5  0 

3.  A  Smaller  set,  omitting  the  Pa- 

rallelogram of  Forces  and  Col- 
lision of  Elastic  Bodies  (height 
of  the  frame,  2  feet  1  inch ; 
width,  1  foot  Hi  inches)    .   .     2  12  6 

4.  A  Commoner  Set  (height  of  the 

frame,  2  feet;  width,  19  inches)    16  3 

The  Bent  Lever.  Convertible 

into  a  Bent  Lever  or  Toggle  Joint  Press. 
With  weights,  and  a  description.  Price  10s. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HXODEX.S— continued  , 

Geometrical  Solids.    The  Five 

Regular  Solids— 1.  Tetrahedron;  2.  Octa- 
hedron ;  3 .  Icosahedron ;  4.  Hexahe- 
dron ;  5.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron ;  6- 
Rhomboidal  Dodecahedron ;  7.  Bipyra- 
midal  Dodecahedron ;  8.  Trapezohedron. 
Pyramids —9.  Triangular;  10.  Quadri- 
lateral; 11.  Hexagonal;  12.  Octagonal. 
Prisms.— 13.  Triangular;  14.  Quadri- 
lateral; 15.  Hexagonal;  16.  Octagonal.— 
17.  Sphere;  18.  Cylinder;  19.  Cone.  The 
Set  in  a  box,  9*. 

Another   Set,   containing  the 

Conic  Sections.   Price  16s. 

A  Larger  Set.  Price  1/.  lis.  6d. 
An  Instrument   for  Teaching 

Geometry ;  convertible  into  a  Theodolite, 
Spirit  Level,  Hadley's  Sextant,  and  Wollas- 
ton's  Goniometer.  Price  21.  12s.  6d.  in 
a  box. 

A  Pair  of  Large  Dividers,  for 

making  Diagrams  on  a  black  board. 
Price  4s. 

MINASFS  MECHANICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

For  the  Use  of  Lecturers,  and  Schools.  Complete  in  Five  Numbers,  each  .containing  Three 
Sheets  of  Diagrams,  price 3s.  each  Number,  coloured,  illustrating  the  following  subjects: — 
1  &  2.  Composition  of  Forces.— 3.  Equilibrium.— 4  &  5.  Levers —6.  Steelyard,  Brady  Ba- 
lance, and  Danish  Balance.— 7-  Wheel  and  Axle.— 8.  Inclined  plane.— 9,  10, 11,  Pulleys.— 
12.  Hunter's  Screw. — 13  &  14.  Toothed  Wheels. — 15.  Combination  of  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

The  Diagrams  are  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  measuring  2  feet  11  inches  by  2  feet. 
This  size  will  be  found  suited  for  large  lecture  rooms. 


CHEMISTRY. 


TURNER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.   Eighth  Edition. 

Edited  by  Justus  Liebtg,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  William  Gregory,M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh .    1  vol.  8vo.  1 I.  1 0s.    (See  page  1 .) 

Also,  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  15s. 

II.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    1 5s. 

"  The  present  is,  in  short,  the  most  complete  and  the  most  luminous  system  of 
Chemistry  in  the  English  language ;  and  we  know  no  one  in  France  or  Germany  that 
comes  near  it." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1847. 

GREGORY'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of 

Students.  By  Willtam  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Complete  in 
1  vol.  foolscap  8vo,  12s.  cloth.  Part  I. — (Inorganic  Chemistry),  5s.  cloth. 
Part  IT.— (Organic  Chemistry),  7s.  cloth. 

• 1  This  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  introduction  to  Chemistry  which  has  yet  appeared. 
The  directions  tor  preparing  substances  arc  usually  confined  to  the  best  method,  so  that 
brevity  and  selectness  arc  combined.  The  size  and  price  of  this  little  work,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic  merits,  commend  it  to  every  student  of  Chemistry."— Lancet. 


Apparatus  for  Magnetism.  Price  I 

18*.  in  a  box. 

A    Train    of    Spur  Wheels, 

mounted  on   a  mahogany  stand,  with 
weights.   Price  21s.  in  a  box. 

A  Double  Inclined  Plane,  with 

an  Application  of  the  Composition  and 
Resolution  of  Forces.  In  a  box,  10s. 

A  Portable  Hydrostatic  Bellows; 

with  Description  and  Diagram,  including  a 
weight.   Price  2]s.  in  a  box. 

A  Sectional  Model  of  the  Steam 

Engine;  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
several  parts,  its  internal  structure,  and 
the  high  and  low  pressure  principles,  can 
be  easily  explained.   Price  21.  2s.  in  a  box. 

A  Pyrometer,  for  Showing  the 

Expansion  of  Metals.   Price  15s. 

Diagrams  in  Wood,  to  Illus- 
trate Dr.  Lardner's  Euclid.    Solid  Geo-  I 
metry,  Book  I.   Price  7s.  6<i. 
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WILL'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  GIESSEN  LABORATORY.  By 
Henry  Will,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.  With  a  Preface,  by  Baron  Liebig,  8vo,  6s.  ;  or  with  the  Tables 
mounted  on  linen,  7s. 

"  The  present  work  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  course  I  have  followed  in 
my  laboratory,  with  great  advantage,  for  twenty-five  years." — Baron  Liebig. 

PARNELL'S    ELEMENTS    OF   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE.  By  Edward  Andrew  Parnell, 
Author  of  "  Applied  Chemistry  ;  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic 
Economy."  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  200  pages  8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

PARNELL' S  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY;  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURES, ARTS,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  and  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.,  1 3s.  cloth  lettered,  contains : — 
Preliminary  Observations — Gas  Illumination — Preservation  of  Wood — 
Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. 

Vol.11.,  13s.,  cloth  lettered,  contains : — 
Glass— Starch — Tanning— Caoutchouc — Borax  and  the  Boracic  Lagoons 
— Soap — Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Soda. 

PETZHOLDT'S  LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY.  People's  Edition.  1  vol.  small  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  sewed  ; 
5s.  cloth. 

'•The  author  does  not  overload  his  subject  with  needless  details,  which  is  the  vice  of 
some  such  books,  but  he  confines  the  reader  to  those  points  only  which  he  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with,  and  these  he  explains  in  a  clear  and  simple  way. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

LIEBIG'S  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  MOTION  OF  THE 

JUICES  IN  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.    8vo.    5s.    (Seepage  1.) 

LIEBIG'S  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

8vo,  5s.  6d.  cloth.    (See  page  3.) 

LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  AND 

ITS  RELATIONS  TO  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE.   Third  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

LIEBIG'S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  Second 

Series.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  LAWS 
OF  THE  SCIENCE.    Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

"  The  plan  of  the  Letters  is  r.s  simple  and  intelligible  as  their  style.  The  author  sets 
out  with  a  general  consideration  of  Chemistry  ;  and  of  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  the  other  sciences ;  treats  shortly  of  chemical  affinity  and  chemical  equivalents, 
illustrating  the  symbols  and  formulae  by  which  these  affinities  are  expressed ;  explains 
the  atomic  theory ;  considers  the  relation  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  gravity  to 
chemical  force,  and  shows  wherein  these  forces  differ  from  what  has  been  called  the 
vital  principle ;  and  lastly  discusses  the  transformations — fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  decay — which  take  place  in  organic  bodies  when  removed  from  the  influence  of 
vitality." — Chambers'  Journal.   Notice  of  Second  Series. 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY;  or,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  Third 
Edition,  almost  wholly  re-written.    Part  I.,  6s.  6d.  cloth.    (See  page  4.) 

LIEBIG' S  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
cloth.    (See  page  3.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG.    7*.  6rf. 
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CHEMISTRY— continued. 

PLATTNER  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE 

EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS,  ORES,  FURNACE  PRODUCTS, 
AND  OTHER  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Muspratt.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Liebig.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FRESENIUS  AND  WILL'S  NEW  METHODS  OF  ALKA- 
LIMETRY, AND   OF  DETERMINING   THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  AdDS,  AND 

Manganese.    12mo,  is.  cloth. 

"  This  little  work  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  Calico  Printers,  Bleachers, 
Dyers,  Manufacturers  of  Soap,  Paper,  and  Prussiate  of  Potash;  also  to  Chemists,  and 
to  dealers  in  Alkalies,  Acids,  &c." 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  UNFERMENTED  BREAD; 

with  Observations  on  its  Properties,  Medicinal  and  Economic.  By  a  Physi- 
cian. Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  the  New  Formulae.  8vo,  %d. ;  or, 
Postage  free,  5d. 

"The  author,  by  directing  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  a 
social  and  economical,  as  well  as  a  medical  point  of  view,  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  public." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 

"  We  recommend  this  Pamphlet  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  public." — Times. 


SURGSCAL  ANATOMY. 


MORTON'S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

REGIONS.    Royal  8vo.    Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

PERINEUM.    Four  Plates  and  Three  Woodcuts.    6s.  plain,  7s.  6d.  coloured. 
GROIN,  FEMORAL  AND  POPLITEAL  REGIONS.  Eight  Plates  and  Eleven 

Wood  Engravings.    9s.  plain,  13s.  coloured. 
INGUINAL  HERNIA,  TESTIS  AND  ITS  COVERINGS.    Five  Plates  and 

Eleven  Woodcuts.    12s.  coloured,  9s.  plain. 
EIGHT  PLATES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK,  THE  AXILLA,  AND 
BEND  OF  THE  ELBOW.    13s.  coloured,  7s.  6d.  plain. 

"  The  production  (volume  on  the  Groin)  is  altogether  one  which  we  can  conscientiously 

recommend  to  the  working  student  The  work  will  constitute  a  complete  and 

elaborate  treatise,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to  surgeons  in  general."— British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"  The  present  work  (Inguinal  Hernia)  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  on  the  Groin 
and  Perinseum,  and  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  great  a  favourite  with  students." — 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1841. 

CUTLER'S  SURGEON'S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  DRESS- 
ING AND  IN  THE  METHODIC  APPLICATION  OF  BANDAGES. 
Second  Edition.    100  Engravings  on  Wood.    Foolscap  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"This  appears  to  be  a  valuable  little  treatise.  The  author  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  procuring  correct  descriptions  of  all  the  surgical  apparatus  at  present  employed 
in  bandaging  and  dressing,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  given  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  well-executed  Woodcuts,  and  has  altogether  produced  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  very  useful,  and  by  no  means  an  expensive  publication." — Medical 
Gazette,  Nov.  10,  1834. 

HIND'S  TWENTY  PLATES  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE 

EXTREMITIES.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  1/.  is.  cloth. 


PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  LISTON,  ESQ.    2s.  6d. 
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ANATOMICAL  PLATES. 

CHEAP  ISSUE  (ONE-THIRD  LESS  THAN  THE  ORIGINAL  PRICE). 

On  January  1,  1848, 

Part  L,  10s.  6d.  plain,  20s.  colowed,  (to  be  completed  m  13  Monthly  Parts,)  of 

A    SERIES    OF  ANATOMICAL    PLATES,   IN  LITHO- 

GRAPHY  :  With  References  and  Physiological  Comments,  illustrating 
the  Structure  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  Jones 
Quain,  M.D.,  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

**.*  Each  Part  will  contain  sixteen  plates  and  thirty-two  pages  of  letterpress  royal  folio ; 
or  when  a  Part  contains  only  fifteen  plates,  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  an  extra 
quantity  of  letterpress.  The  total  number  of  plates  will  be  200,  besides  a  frontispiece 
after  Michael  Angelo. 

THE  WORK  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  IN  SEPARATE  PORTIONS,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  AS  FOLLOWS  :  

Former  Price.  Present  Price.  Former  Price.  Present  Price. 

Plain.            Plain.  Coloured.  Coloured. 

£.  s.   d.      £.  s.   d.  £.  s.   d.     £.  s.  d. 

MUSCLES,  51  Plates       .       .       .  2  16    0       1  18    0  5    5    0       3  12  0 

VESSELS,  50  Plates    .       .       .    .  2  14    0       1  18    0  3  18    0       3    3  0 

NERVES,  38  Plates .       .       .       .240       1  10    0  420  2160 

VISCERA,  32  Plates   .       .       ..1  18    0       150  3  10    0  280 

BONES  &  LIGAMENTS,  30  Plates  2    00       150  2  15    0  1116 
Also  complete  in  2  vols,  royal  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tops,  price 
81.  8s.  plain,  1U.  coloured. 


ANATOMY. 


DR.  QUAIN' S  ANATOMY.     Fifth  Edition.     Edited  by  Dr. 

Sharpey  and  Mr.  Quain.  Illustrated  by  several  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.    2  vols.  8vo.   (See  page  2.) 

Also  (for  a  short  time)  in  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  13s.        |        Part  II.  14s.        |        Part  III  s. 

MACLISE'S  MORPHOLOGICAL  STUDIES  IN  SEARCH 

OF  THE  ARCHETYPE  SKELETON  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  in  54  Plates.    One  volume,  small  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.    (See  page  3.) 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


BALLARD  AND  GARROD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  One  volume  8vo,  with  Diagrams  on 
Wood.    12s.  cloth. 

"As  a  manual  for  students,  it  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  matter  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  practitioner." — Banking's  Report. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

MULLEE/S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  William  Baly,  M.D.  Steel  Plates  and  very  numerous  En- 
gravings on  Wood.    2  thick  vols.  8vo.    20s.  each. 

"  We  do,  however,  recommend  it  very  strongly,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  supersede  all  other  works  as  a  Text  Book  for  Lectures,  and  one  of  reference  for 
students.  It  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  superficial  brevity  of  many  of  our 
modern  works,  and  the  pleonastic  and  metaphysical  jargon  of  Burdacb." — Med.-Chir. 
Eevieiv,  April,  1838. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MO- 
TION, THE  SENSES,  GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
William  Baly,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Milbank  Prison,  and  W.  S. 
Kirkes,  M.D. ;  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Professor 
Midler's  Elements  of  Physiology.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo. 
(Now  ready.) 


MEDICINE. 

MURPHY'S   (PROFESSOR)   LECTURES   ON  NATURAL 

AND  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION.  One  volume  8vo,  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.    9s.  cloth. 

"  The  whole  of  these  Lectures,  which  refer  to  difficult  and  laborious  labours,  and  to 
the  application  of  instruments,  will  be  found  of  the  very  greatest  value." — Lancet. 

CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Edward  W.  Murphy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.    8vo.    Is.    (Free  by  post,  Is.  id.) 

DR.  DAVID  D.  DAVIS'S  ELEMENTS  OF  OBSTETRIC  ME- 

DICINE.  Second  Edition.  With  a  4to  Volume  containing  all  the  Plates  of 
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